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CHARIVARIA. 

‘A concert is to be given at Bech- 
stein Hall, at which the programme 
will consist of works composed by 
royal musicians only. We hope that 
this will be more successful than the 
average Concert of Europe. 

* * 


Another strange confusion of ideas. 
An old lady upon being told that Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason, although a Liberal, 





might well have belonged to The 
Family Doctor. 
+? 

The Bibliophile publishes an article 
on ‘‘ The Decline of the Book,’’ and 
a young author whose masterpiece 
has been refused by every publisher 
in London is glad to gather that at- 
tention is at length being directed to 
a grave scandal. zi 


, P ¥ , 
‘Which is the most wearing pro- 





suddenly dismissed without pensions, 
and many of them have to consent to 
be sold into captivity in order that 
they may have the means of sub- 
sistence. 
o,9 

** Girls Who Receive Hundreds of 
Proposals,’’ is the title of an article 
in a contemporary. A curious fact 
in this respect is that liars, we be- 
lieve, receive more proposals than 


any other sort of girl. 
* * 





was opposed to the Licén- 
sing Bill, remarked, ‘‘ Oh, 
well, he owns ‘ The Three 


9) vy 9» 


Feathers,’ doesn’t he? 
* * 


= Where,”’”” asks Mr. 
Batrour, “is the mandate 
of the Government to bring 
in a Bill to grant votes to 
all women?’’ As a matter 
of fact the Government has 
not even a woman-date. 

* * 


* 

The opening of the Art 
Palace at the Franco- 
British Exhibition was de- 
layed in consequence of the 
L.C.C. insisting on an 
emergency exit being pro- 
vided. This insult to the 
finest collection of modern 
pictures and sculpture ever 
seen in this country strikes 
one as unfortunate. 

* + 

We are glad to hear that 
the authorities are not 
losing sight of the import- 
ance of providing our 
French visitors with amuse- 
ment. Several members of 
the Metropolitan police 
force who, it is alleged, 
can speak French, have 
been drafted into the Shep- 
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THE PERFECT SERVANT. 


‘. 2 Master. “ Here— ER—HAS MY WHATSERNAME COME?” 
herd’s Bush district. Man. “ Yessin.” 
* * Master. “ Yes— WELL THEN, HOP OVER TO THE 


produced. Now that this 

has been achieved it is to 

be hoped that the floricul- 

tural profession will turn 

its mind to a more philanthropic 

object, and produce s scentless onion. 
* 

“‘ The smokin of little boys is de- 
plorable,’’ says The Daily Chronicle. 
And not half so nice as tobacco, we 
should think. 








* * 


The Family Doctor draws atten- 
tion to an infallible cure for a cold. 
All that the sufferer has to do, we are 
told, is to “‘ go out into the open air, 
and breathe copiously and deeply for 
about twenty times, repeating the 
operation every hour until cured.’’ 
The italics are ours, though they 


FIX UP THAT—ER 





UM, D’ YOU SEE? 





fession?’’ asks a correspondent. 
That of a barrister, we should say. 
We have noticed that the wigs of 
quite young barristers are grey. 

a 


A dog persisted in frolicking round 
and barking at a motor-car. ‘‘ Get 
out,’’ at last cried the exasperated 
chauffeur, ‘‘ or I'l] have your licence 
endorsed ! ’’ 

*,* 

Much sympathy is being expressed 
for a number of carrier-pigeons who 
have been ruined by wireless tele- 
graphy. Previously in the employ of 
the Admiralty, these birds have been 


ER~ THAT CLUB WITH 
A scentless rose has been |THE SILLY NAME, AND TELL Me.—er—Taincumuy I sHAN'T BE ABLE TO 
AND THEN GET HOLD OF THAT 
BOOK —ER—WITH THE YELLOW COVER AND LOOK OUT 4 TRAIN TO —ER— 
TO— ER— OH, You KNow!” 
Man. “ Yessir.” (Exit, fully understanding, all 
es Meche: C1 ES PTS sl I — 
8 





° Madame Saran BeEry- 
nHARDT, When she paid a 
visit to the Exhibition, in- 
spected The Daily Mail 
pee: ** C'est merveil- 
euz,’’ she said, on seeing 
the octuple machine at 


work. ‘*‘ One would think 
this huge machine had 
brains.”” ‘‘So it has, 


ma’am,’’ replied one of the 
printers with deep convic- 
tion. Whose are they? An 
enquiry, we understand, is 
proceeding at Carmelite 
House. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

** Surrracette.’’ — Yes, 
you are right in your ren- 
dering from the Italian. 
Signorinetta does mean “‘ a 
very little lady.’’ And we 
agree with you that it is 
extremely creditable for 
such a tiny filly to have 
beaten all those big grown- 
up man-horses. Couldn't 
you get her to assist at 
your Hyde Park demon- 
stration ? 


** Down WITH THE 
Propuets.’’—We can quite 
understand your feeling 


that your paltry £10 on the 
Derby was well worth 
losing for the joy of wit- 
nessing the discomfiture of 
these self - anointed 
rophets, who for 
weeks and wee ave been pretend- 
ing to find the winner. At the same 
time we think you might have had the 
same fun at a smaller cost. We 
know an anti-vegetarian who had it, 
and he only wasted 2s. 6d. (and that 
on principle) over a horse called 
Azote. 








“The Chevalier Ginistrelli led his horse in 
almost without a cheer.”’ 


“What hand-clapping and sporting cheers 
there were for the owner even from losers.” 


Which are we to believe—The Daily 
Ezpress or The Daily Express? 
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for the Num-Num. She was the;down in Hampshire. Their matinée 
INNOMINATA. dearest, brownest, Indianest little|last Saturday at. Piccadilly Hell, 
Dear, | watched you in your stall |thing, squirmed 4 merveille, and | under - patronage, was crammed. 
Shining like a little star, made one think of elephants and| The brother’s performance on a large 


With the fairest face of all, 
O by far and very far; 
Watched you bend your head and 
pore 
Over some absurd libretto— 
Stuffy Traviata or 
Stodgy Rigoletto. 


Weary veterans well may mock, 
Using language most profane, 
When they see this hardy stock 
Turning up and up again; 
But to one as fresh as you 


(May it take you years to harden) 
E.vervthing is nice and new 
In the good old Garden. 


rom my morning sheet I got 
Hints of how the diva sang, 
Notes on who was wearing what, 
Just the old familiar gang— 
Types that thrill the common breast 
Having, so it seems, a smart air— 
Not a word about the best 
Flower of all the parterre. 


Heaven be thanked ! 
claims 
Long elude that cheap success, 
Long be missed among the names 
Hackneyed in the halfpenny press; 
Let your sweetness bloom apart, 
Free from other exploitation 
Save its imprint on my heart 
(Private circulation). 


And may your 


O. 5. 





BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Socrat RIvarRies. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest Dapane,—The way Beryi 
CLaRGEs is trying to best me as a 
hostess is distinctly funny. She 
was just mad about my getting the 
darling Num-Num to look in at my 
last big party, with all his jewels on. 
He was worth a million as he stood, 
my dear. A propos de quoi, Bans said 
to me during the evening, ‘* That 
was an awfully nice man I was talk- 
ing to when you came up. Who is 
he? I don’t remember meeting him 
hefore."’ ‘‘ Probably not, my dear,’’ 
I said. ‘‘ He’s a ‘tec from Scotland 
Yard; there ’s several of them here 
to-night; such an expensive creature 
as the Num-Num can’t be trusted 
alone, even among people who ought 
to know better.’’ ‘‘ What fun!’ 
said Bans. ‘* 1 ’ll make him take me 
to supper and tell me who did the 
Forest Hill murder.”’ 

There was only one small hitch that 
night. I got a little nautch-girl 
from an Amusement Bureau to dance 





palms and the Taj Mahal and all 
that sort of thing, you know. The 
Num-Num was so pleased that he 
gave her a jewel and said some- 
thing to her in native stuff. She 
didn’t understand, and one of the 
suite said, ‘‘ His Highness wants to 
know what part of India you come 


from.’’ ‘‘ Is it where was I born? ’”’ 
said the little brown Indian 
nautch-girl. ‘*‘ At Ballinasloe, your 


Honour!’’ Vexing for me, wasn’t 
it? As Norty said, my little Hindoo 
turned out a little Hindon’t! 

And now for Benryu's trying to get 
even with me, and what came of it. 
She heard by a side-wind that the 
Darty Dama was likely to come over 
here. I don’t know whether I've 
spelled him right; he sounds like a 
newspaper, but is really a mixture of 
a priest and a king—a delicious 
mysterious creature that no one’s 
ever had a good look at, and that 
rules with a big It, making people 
jump over precipices when they ‘ve 
offended him, and even sometimes 
when they haven't, if he wants 
amusing. Oh, and another thing— 
his dignity won’t allow him to go in 
at any sort of gate. Fancy, what a 
lovely idea! Berry, who has a good 
bit of influence in a certain official 
quarter, got a promise that this sweet 
thing should go for a week-end to 
Clarges Park, and should pay no 
other private visits. (That's just 
like Beryt! Her selfishness is 
simply horrid !) 

I don’t deny that it would have 
been a very big thing if she could 
have pulled it off, for, what with the 
mystery about him, and the stories 
about precipices and never going in 
at gates, he would have been the 
rage here. But after she'd had the 
great Norman gateway removed at 
Clarges Park, and about a quarter- 
of-a-mile of the park railings, and 
made other preparations, she heard 
that the dear Datty Dama had de- 
cided to stay at home in the back of 
beyond! In the meantime, trippers 
had been pouring through the gap 
into Clarges Park, eating fearful 
sandwiches all over the place, and 
stray animals had established them- 
selves there for life, and CLARGEs got 
furious and gave Beryt a piece of 
what he calls his mind. She gener- 
ously repaid him with a larger piece 
of hers; and I shouldn't wonder, my 
dear, if it ends in a separation. 

I’ve been bringing forward an 
extraordinarily gifted brother and 
sister that I discovered last winter 





ivory comb with a peculiar kind of 
tissue-paper over it is a thing of 
sheer velight you don’t know how 
Tscnarkowsky and Samr-Saéns can 
sound till you ’ve heard them played 
in this way. The sister recites 
Nursery Rhymes and gets wonderful 
effects out of them. On Saturday, 
when she got to the end of Mother 
Hubbard, the weirdly realistic bang 
of the cupboard docr and the how] of 
the disappointed dog fairly brought 
down the house, and made some 
people feel quite nervy. 

D’you know anything about the 
Noumenon, my dear? It’s correct 
to talk about it, since that sweet 
Professor Dimspaue’s lectures at 
Clackmannan House, ‘‘ The Noume- 
non, is it Knowable?’’ And we’ve 
been trying to read those wonderful 
books of his, ‘‘ The Materials of our 
Consciousness,’’ and ‘‘ The Unthink- 
ability of Something or Other.’’ At 
the last lecture he talked to us about 
a red rose he was holding. He said 
it wasn’t really red, or soft, or sweet- 
scented ; we gave it those qualities in 
looking at it and touching it and 
sniffing it. We all tried to think 
what it was in itself. I believe I 
succeeded better than any of them, 
though I daresay Sreyia Crack- 
MANNAN thought she did; the dear 
thing ’s absurdly conceited. 

I quite love the idea of the Noume- 
non. It gives you heaps to think of 
when you’ve time. And what a 
consolation it must be to some people 
to know they ’re not really a bit like 
themselves, but are something quite 
dif.! There was a regular scrim for 
the red rose after the lecture. Your 
BLANCHE managed to secure it. The 
Professor ’s not at all old, and, in 
spite of being the profoundest thinker 
of the age, is quite as good-looking 
and well-dressed as if he didn’t know 
anything. Norty hasn't a good word 


for him; says he’s a bore and a 
humbug. ‘‘That’s because you 
don’t understand him,’’ I said. 


‘*The Professor lives in a world of 
his own.’’ ‘‘ Let him stay in it, 
then,’’ said Norty. ‘‘It’s a pity he 
ever comes out of it into this one. 
And what was he doing on the Flip- 
Flap at the Franco-Briteries last 
night?’’ ‘‘ He wasn’t,’ I said. 
** Ask him! ’’ said Norty. Sol did; 
and it seems he was there. ‘‘ We 
peor seekers after the truths of 
mental philosophy, dear lady,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ if we are to find out what this 
life of ours is made of, must see it in 
all its phases. Like the eagle, we 
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LEFT LUGGAGE. 


Parerrawmiasguim. “I SEEM TO HAVE GOT MORE THAN I CAN MANAGE HERE, 
I’D BETTER LEAVE THESE THREE, AND CALL FOR THEM IN OCTOBER.” 
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I THINK 
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“Sir ticut, Auntie! 





THERE 'S ANOTHER SHARP TURN COMING!” 








swoop down on the commonplace 
world, and bear off in our talons to 
the eyrie of thought the mental 
pabulum we have seized.’’ If that’s 
not a lovely thought in lovely lan- 
guage, I don’t know what is! I 
shouldn’t be disappointed now to 
hear he’d been seen almost any- 
where. 

Norty ’s a most frightful success 
in Parliament, now he ’s getting into 
his stride. He’s been called to 
order ever so many times and told to 
withdraw things, and whenever he 
gets up to speak there are wigs on 
the green. His happiest efforts, so 
far, have been over this question of 
giving Home Rule to the Isle of 
Wight, and about what’s called 
‘The Flag Incident ’’—the man, you 
know, who had some Government 
place and was dismissed (though he 
apologised humbly) for hanging the 
Union Jack out of his house on 
Empire Day, and offending some 
foreign anarchists who lived in the 
same street. 


Ever thine, BLANcHE. 





Italy’s dear mind has long been 
divided. But we understand that on 
receipt of the Derby result the 
Italian Government at once decided 
to forsake the Triple Alliance and 
join the Triple Entente. 





THE IMPROVED PASTORAL. 


[Suggested by the exhibition entitled “ What 
to do with our Girls,” where various bucolic 
employments for gentlewomen have been demon- 
strated.] 

Amanpa, if you Il take a heart 
Undowered with eligible riches, 
Oh fly with me the fashion-mart 
And, safe in rose-embroidered 
niches, 
A simple livelihood we ’ll earn 
Upon the prowess of your churn. 


I grant the output will be small 
To keep a chauffeur or a chef on, 
But what, compared with Cupid’s 
thrall, 
Are luxuries like these to Strephon ? 
Your salary, I think, should do, 
With strict economy, for two. 


If not, there are a host of ways 
To make that modest total bigger; 
No woman ’s out of work these days 
Who owns the boon of health and 
vigour ; 
Your hives, your poultry shall com- 
bine 
To keep me in cigars and wine. 


Beneath the village chestnut tree 
Your brawny arm shall wield the 
hammer; 
You ‘Il wind the herd across the lea, 
And teach the vicar’s children 
grammar, 


And soothe at eve your jaded nerves 
By fashioning refined preserves. 


A country fare shall always please ; 
Who murmurs for the cates of 
mammon 
When girls with cookery degrees 
Can gild the unpretentious 
gammon ? 
Besides, to supplement our mess, 
Just think what you can save in 
dress ! 


And if you lose your sleight of hand 
And fail to earn a joint for dinner, 
The last resource of love I've 
planned— 
Your spouse himself shall turn 
bread-winner, 
And wear his weakly frame to shreds 
To keep the roof above our heads. 





Scotland for Ever! 

“Vice-Admiral Jaureguiberry is of partly 
| British blood, his grandmother having been an 
| Britishwoman.”—Glasgow Newe. 
|‘ Englishwoman "’ was surely what 
| the writer put, till a Scotch sub- 
| editor corrected him, with the above 
| deplorable result. As Henvey said: 
\““What can I do for thee, Great 
| Britain, my Great Britain (not to 
mention Ireland)? What can I do 
for thee, Great Britain, my own?”’ 
(Even so, what about the Channel 
| Islands ?) 
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HOW TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAYS. 
Hurrah for Cool Streams! 
Hurrah for the First Sea Dip! 
and 


Hurrah for Something Else to make 8 


the Holiday Happier Still! 


Waar do you think that something 
else is? What is there that seems to 
be needed of all who after the town’s 
oppressive heat can get away into the 
country or by the sea? 

Think a little. 

Would it be, perhaps, cooler 
clothes ? or a fishing-rod ? or a sturdy 
walking-stick ? or a patent thick-soled 
boot? or a cricket bat? or a tennis 
racquet? 

You are on the wrong tack. 

If you think like that it is clear 
that you don’t understand the 
modern advertising. 

No, the further desideratum is 
none of these things, but a box of 
White Dog cigarettes 

You are surprised? That shows 
how little you know of modern life. 

You don’t know that the first thing 
to do when you get into the open air 
is to light tobacco and taint it. 

It is so nevertheless. That is the 
new way. - 

A holiday without tobacco, espe- 
cially tobacco taken in the form of 
cigarettes, cannot any longer be a 
real holiday. 

Pipes, of course, are still smoked 
by a few old-fashioned fellows. Cigars 
are for the rich. For the great mass 
of mankind there is nothing but the 
cigarette. 

Fill your pockets with them, and 
smoke them continually. Don’t give 
your lungs a chance. 

Take them to the Cornish coast, 
take them to the Broads, inhale them 
on Snowden, chain-smoke them in 
the Lakes, puff them all day in the 
Solent. This is the way to enjoy a 
holiday and come back well. 

Of all! the solaces of civilisation the 
fag is the very flower. 

temember to ask for White Dog. 

And now for a little bonus! 

Somewhere in the millions of 
White Dog cigarettes that are turned 
out daily are a few with an overlap 
more than one-eighth of an inch 
wide. Anyone detecting one of these 
and sending it to the makers will be 
presented with 100 cigarettes free. 

Don't be discouraged if you don’t 
spot it at once. Go on buying more 
cigarettes till you do. 

That is the way to build up a sound 
national constitution. 

Far better than camps, with their 
brutalising militarism. 


AN OLYMPIC GAME. 


‘** Tnese strawberries,’’ I said, as I 

took the last but six, ‘‘ are the merest 
boys. Why don’t you let them 
row up?”’ 
‘When they 're young,’’ said Miss 
Mippeton, “ they ‘re more—what 's 
the word? It means that they 
adapt themselves better to their 
surroundings.’”’ 

“It isn’t their youth I object to, 
but their height. I believe you feed 
them on gin. I suppose they are 
your own, by the way? ”’ 

‘*Yes, mother bought them this 
morning.”’ 

‘** 1 am not sure that that was what 
I meant; but never mind. .. There 
—the captain was the last to leave 
the plate.’’ 

‘You pig, haven’t you left me 
anything? ’’ 

‘‘I’m sorry, but it’s a bad time 
of the year for fruit. So my waiter 
says. A bit too late for the rhubarb, 
and a bit too early for the prunes.”’ 

It was a very hot afternoon. I 
leant back in my chair and closed 
my eyes. Yes, I almost think I slept. 

But not for long. 

** Have you been to the Exhibition 
yet?’’ said: Miss MippLeton, sud- 
denly. 

‘I say,’’ I remonstrated, ‘* this 
isn’t a dance.”’ 

“No, but I 
know.”’ 

‘**Didn’t you notice my French 
accent at lunch when I asked you to 
pass the banafias? ”’ 

‘** That ’s Spanish.”’ 

‘* Don’t quibble. I said omelette, 
too.”’ 

“Stadium, stadium, 
said Miss Mipp.etTon, “‘ stadii, stadio, 
stadio. You’re not the only one. 
Are you in for any of the Olympic 
Games? ”’ 

**T don’t think so.”’ 

‘‘ If I were a man, I should want 
to do something for the honour of 
England.’’ 

“Why not go in as you are fcr 
throwing the cricket ball? I expect 
you ’d win.”’ 

““Can’t you run or jump, or any- 
thing? ”’ 

‘** Rather. I did over twenty feet 
onee. In about ten and a-fifth. No, 
I'll tell you what I do rather fancy 
myself at.”’ 

** What? ”’ 
eagerly. 

‘* Hurling the javelin.”’ 

Miss MippLeton got up excitedly 
and stepped on to the lawn. 

** What do you think of the idea? ”’ 
I said. 

“* But how splendid! 


really wanted to 


stadium,’’ 


asked Miss Mipp.Leton, 





Of course 





1’ll help you—I’ll mark. What’s 
your longest javel? Come and show 
me. 

“But I only thought of it just 
now. And I haven’t a javelin .or 
anything on me. Besides, it’s pro- 
bably too late to enter now. No, I’m 
afraid it’s no good,’’ I said, and | 
closed my eyes again. 

““Nonsense. We'll lend you a 
javelin,’’ said Miss MippLETon, con- 
fidently. ‘* What size do you take?” 

- Sevens. Roman numbers, of 
course. 

Miss Mippieton disappeared into 
a side door. For the honour of 
England I crawled out of my chair 
(such a comfortable deck chair) and 
went on to the lawn. Also I swung 
my arm several times round my 
head, and felt my biceps. , 

Miss Mipp.eton returned with an 
armful of stumps. 

“I’m so sorry,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
we 're right out of javelins, and the 
man forgot to call to-day, so will 
these do instead? Just for practice.” 

“Dear, dear, that’s very annoy- 
ing; no javelins. 1’m not sure that 
I ought p 

‘“ Oh, please do. Don’t say you ‘ve 
left all your music at home.”’ 

‘It’s so awkward when you 're 
used to a full-size court. But 
still ’’—I took up one of the stumps 
—‘*I can show you the grip, any- 
how.”’ 

“Yes, do show me that,” said 
Miss Mipp.eton. 

“You know,’’ I began; ‘‘ there 
are two styles of holding the javelin 
preparatory to the hurl. There’s 
the Greco-Roman, with the strangle- 
hold barred; and the strict toe-and- 
heel or overlapping grip. The 
actual hurling is easy. Slow back 
and don’t press, get the body well 
forward at the 
stroke, keep the right leg still, heels 
up, and discard from great strength.” 

** See illustration on page 37,”’ said 
Miss MippLETon. 





I took a stump in both hands and’ 


poised it deftly. above my head. 
‘Poised ’’ I am almost sure is the 
word. 

“Surely not two hands,’’ said 
Miss MIDDLETON. 

I put the stump down again. 
‘“‘ Why not?’’ I asked in some annoy- 
ance. 

‘*I’m sorry; this is the toe-and- 
heel grip, I suppose.’”’ 

**The Graeco-Roman.”’ 

“But I thought the Greco- 
Romans always had a shield or 4 
fishing-net or something in the left 
hand, so as to ward off the other 
man’s javelin.’’ 

“This isn’t a broadsword match. 


beginning of the’ 
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Old Gent (giving Barber's assistant a tip.) “How 18 IT THAT YOU EXPECT TI'S IN THIS PLACE, AND YET DISPLAY THAT ‘SO GRATUITIES® 


ELL, Sir, WE FIND IT PAYS BEST. SorTeR reMiNpDS Gents, Sir.” 








The other man would be about a 
hundred yards away.”’ 

“I see. There’d be plenty of 
time to jump.”’ 

‘One of them jumped 55 feet 
once, so they say.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miss MuIppDLeETon, 





thoughtfully, ‘“‘ that would do it. 

Unless the other man was a very bad 
| shot.”” 
| I took up the stump, and got posi. 
| tion again. Then I lowered it once 
| more. A 
| ‘* One moment,’’ I said; 
| sbout the running target ?’’ 

‘“ But do you have to hit any- 
thing? I thought it was only dis- 
tance.”’ 

‘“‘It encourages you more to have 
an object within range. How about 
| GEorGE?”’ 

GEORGE is unmarried, and has no 
clubs or telegraphic address. But 
| his recreation is assistant horticulture 
| —such as leading the horse when the 
| lawns are mowed. 

‘““ Not Grorce; he has a mother.”’ 

““Hang it, everybody has some- 
thing. All right, then, no target.” 

I lifted up the stump, 


** what 





‘* Just a moment,’’ cried Miss Mip- 
DLETON. ; 

‘* This is too much,’’ I said, as I 
put it down again. ‘‘ Am I never to 
get the beastly thing off my hands? ’ 

‘‘I’m very sorry. I just wanted 
to ask you—which way is it going? 
If it ’s backwards there ’s the draw- 
ing-room window. And mother ’s in- 
side, and she can’t jump, at least not 
fifty-five feet. Besides the broken 
glass.’’ 

I ignored her altogether. I shook 
it backwards and forwards three 
times, and hurled... . 

‘I’m sorry,’’ said Miss Mipp.e- 
ton, ‘‘ I put you off. Do it again.”’ 

““What do you mean, you put me 
of?’” 

“Was that... you didn’t. . 
I ’m—yes, that’s very good. I sup- 
pose that must be the record.’’ She 
walked over to the stump. ‘“‘ Thirty 
feet almost.”’ 

She picked it up, and threw it care- 
lessly. It sailed over a may-tree, and 
landed in a bed some miles away. 

‘Yes; but that’s all wrong,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Let me show you again. 
There, that was almost forty feet.’’ 





Miss MippuerTon picked it up and 
threw it into the bed after the other. 

“‘I don’t know anything about 
Greco-Roman,’’ she said. ‘* Th 
good old Kentish way is enough for 
me. Give me the others. . . There. 
And now they ’re all over there let 's 
play cricket.”’ 


That is so like women. They are 
undisciplined, and don’t understand 
the necessity for rules. If people 
were allowed to run about hurling 
javelins as they liked, nobody would 
ever get disqualified, and there would 
be nocompetition at all. -Well, I wash 
my hands of the whole thing now. 
Miss MippLeTon may go on her knees, 
but I shall not be found among the 
javelin-hurlers in the stadium. 

But I may tell you in confidence 
that I am a dark horse for tossing the 
diskus. I showed Miss MippLeton 


the grip with the strawberry-plate | 


She agreed that it was 
She also said it was 
Crown Derby, and what would 
mother say? I don’t know; but ] 
have made her promise to tell me. 
A. A. M. 


afterwards. 
a powerful one. 
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|turned from his strange occupation, | must suffer, there are some that will 


THE SUMMER FASHIONS. 
Srrious OvtLook For TRADE. 
INTERVIEWS WITH LEADING VICTIMS. 


and, on my mentioning your journal, 

readily replied to my inquiries. 
‘‘The position for our trade,’’ he 

said, ‘‘is most alarming. If the 


Iv is an unfortunate quality of our | weather continues hot till the end of 


civilisation that any widespread | July it will be difficult to execute the 
change of fashion or habit inevitably | orders we shall receive for the new 
produces serious dislocation of trade.|‘ Pandora’ trunks, but we must 
A remarkable illustration of this de- | sell at least twenty of those for every 
plorable law is afforded by the im-|ordinary trunk in order to make a 
mense vogue of the neo-classical or| decent profit. To speak plainly, the 
‘ pure-art '’ dances. The cult of the | almost entire abandonment of under- 
all-but-altogether has evidently come|clothing, foreshadowed in _ the 


| benefit ? 


** You are right. First of all, I take 
it, the jewellers, especially those who 
deal in imitation pearls and coloured- 
glass stones, will do good business by 


| providing substitutes for bodices. 


And then the large tobacconists, 
curiously enough, are already doing a 


| fine trade in empty cigar-boxes, to be 
|covered with 
|turned-out as ‘ Pandoras.’ Here is 
/one that has just come in from the 
| factory.’ . 


eather, lined, and 





to stay—at least for a —————— 77 -— a 
time. 

It is in the shops of the 
modiste, the linendraper, 
and the trunkmaker that, 

» far, the anxiety is most 
keenly felt both by em- 
ployers and employed. In 
order to gam some idea of 
the true state of affairs 
writes a correspondent—lI 
called on M. Batiste, the 
eminent dressmaker in 
Albemarle Street. 

** But yes,”’ he said, 
“all depend now on ze 
If he be cold, vell; 
if he be varm, it spell ruin 
fo é 
fashion plates vat ve ‘ave 
been compel to produce at 
ze constant demand of our 
best clients.’’ He placed 
before me a dozen or so of 
coloured designs. headed 











Vezzer. 


r us. pee ere, zese 


“L’Eté, 1908,” saying, 
™ Zere, see for yourself,”’ 
The costumes what | 


there was of them—were 
pretty enough, but the 
chief characteristic of all 
was transparence. The 
‘“* Chopinese "’ robe, “‘ pour 
la visite,’’ was the least | 
restricted in its dimen- | 
sions: while the “ Fille 
d’ Herodias ”’ confection, 
“pour la promenade,”’ 
cannot have cut into more - _- — 
than a coupte of yards of mousseline-| fashions for seaside and continent, 
de-soic. and the alteration of costumes to 
‘“* Vat vill business be,’’ continued | what Lady GoLicuTLy, who was in 
M. Batiste, ‘‘ ven two-zirds of z9 | here just now, called ‘the irredu- 
orders is for costumes vich ‘ang from} cible minimum,’ has compelled us 
ze ‘ips to ze ankles, and ‘ave no| to manufacture an enormous stock of 
bodices? People von't pay ‘igh prices| trunks such as you see there, the 
for a yard or two of messaline gazered | largest of which is no bigger than a 
in at ze ‘aunches. I tell you, sare, dressing-case, and the smallest about 
it is ruin zat stare us in ze faces.”’ | the size of an average work-basket. 
I left this unhappy artist, after) If the summer is warm we shall 
expressing my profound sympathy, | make little profit; if it is cold, all 
and, crossing Piccadilly, entered the | this new stock will be thrown on our 
shop of Messrs. Cane and TANNER, | hands.’’ 
the well - known trunk - and bag-| ‘I suppose,’’ I remarked, after 
makers. Mr. TANNeR, jun., who was| assuring him of my sympathy, “if 
engaged in measuring a cigar-box,| your own business and a few others 


CLOCK TO PLAY WITH, AND YOU MAYN’T —— 
>” 


“THEN PLEASE, MUMMY, wAY I cry? 





“No, GRANT, YOU ARE NOT GOING TO HAVE ANY MORE CHOCOLATES, 
| AND YOU MUSTN'T GO OUT IN THE RAIN, AND YOU CAN'T HAVE THE CUCKOO 
” 





; ‘I foresee,’’ said I, 
“that railway omnibuses, 
carriers, and porters will 
be among the sufferers 
from the new craze.’’ 

** Undoubtedly; and you 
may take it from me——’’ 

[We cannot take any 


Ore from anybody. 
DITOR. | 
HYMENOMANIA. 


I Turnk it began a year 
ago—last June, in fact. | 
can’t remember that be- 
fore then I paid any special 
attention to weddings. If 
I heard that a friend was 
to be married I ordered a 
pair of silver candlesticks 
or a sugar-sifter or a patent 
tea-basket, wrote ‘* With 
best wishes’’ on a card, 
and thought no more about 
it. Sometimes, of course, 
I had to be present in 
person, but I never lingered 
over the celebrations. | 
just stayed at the recep- 
tion until I had identified 
my own present, and then 
I went away. I own I did 

very often read the ac- 
counts of country weddings 
| in the local paper, and I re- 
member they had a strange 
sort of fascination for me. 





—_——_————- I never could stop until | 


had read every’ word of them, 
including the bit in which th 
wedding cake was described as “4 
very masterpiece from the hymeneal 
confectionery studio of Messrs. 
CRYSTAL AND Cream, Mr. Councillor 
CREAM being present in person to 
direct the operations and receiving 
many well-deserved encomiums on 
the magnificence of this celebrated 
firm’s handiwork.’’ No; I didn't 
want to skip even that, and perhaps 
I ought to have taken it as a warn- 
ing. It didn’t occur to me, however, 
and so matters went on. By the 
way, have you ever tried to read 4 
local paper? I mean the weekly 
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Elderly Bore. “ Youn FACE AWAKES A MEMORY. WuHeEwn I Loox At You MY THOUGHTS 
She. “How I Lona To FoLLow THEM!” 


VME), 


} 


ARE TAKEN FAR—FAR—vFAR away!” 








kind, with @ name something like 

The Loamshire Standard, with 
which are incorporated the Clayfield 
Sentinel and The North Stoddington 
idvertiser; circulating in every part 
{ the county. A high-class adver- 
tising medium.”’ It is always a 
paper of very extensive acreage, and 
is its pages are never cut you end by 
getting wrapped up in it from head 
to foot. I always did when the ac- 
counts of the weddings had been 
tucked away in pages 2 or 8 or 6 or 7. 
The other pages, of course, are more 
cetatable. 

The real trouble, however, began, 
is I said, in June last. I found my- 
self obliged to attend three weddings 
on three successive days. The first 
one (it was in the country) went off 
well enough. All I remember about 
t is that I stayed to the very end 
ind threw an old dancing shoe after 
them as they drove off. I explained 
| this to myself by their having pos- 


“Steady, old man; what's the 
matter? You ’re not being married, 
you know.”’ Then he pulled me 
down off the seat on which I was 
standing, and I knew that something 
new and strange was going on inside 
me. When the bride and bridegroom 
walked out I was the first after 
them, and I stayed the whole busi- 
ness out. Next day it was the same. 
On the following morning I had The 
Morning Post brought to my bedside. 
I picked out two good weddings, and 
went to both. 1 warmly congratu- 
lated both bridegrooms. To one I 
said, “‘ May a third cousin from 
Ceylon offer his best wishes?’’ To 
the other I explained that I was his 
wife’s aunt’s son by a second mar. 
riage. They shook me enthusiasti- 
ically by the hand. That evening, in 
a lucid interval, I realised that I had 
got wedding-mania; but I didn’t 
mind. I revelled in the thought, 
and, far from struggling against it, I 








tilions. The second wedding and the 
third were in London. 
lose my head as soon as I heard 
MENDELSsonun’s March at the first of 
these. It seemed to send the blood 


I began to} 


boiling through my veins. Jack 
Rocers, who was next me, said, | 


plunged head-first and with my eyes 
open into a course of unparalleled 
wedding dissipations. I have at- 
tended two hundred and fifty wed- 
dings in the past year without a 
single rebuff. Whenever I read of an 
engagement I wire to both parties, 


wishing them joy. The detective 
who keeps watch over the presents 
knows me quite well. So do the two 
old ladies who do the weeping as the 
bride says Good-bye and kisses her 
mother. You thought they were 
aunts, but I know better. They ‘ve 
simply got hymenomania and can’t 
get on without weddings. 

What am I to do about it? Can 
any one advise me? I was 80 
wretched in May, when weddings are 
scarce owing to some silly supersti- 
tion, that 1 thought 1 should have 
committed suicide. Would home- 
opathy help? Globules of orange- 
blossom or tabloids of wedding-cake 
ought to do the trick; but I can’t 
make up my mind to try such reme- 
dies. I want to go on with my 
mania. 





“The Duke of Norfolk can trace his descent 
back to a century before the Norman conquest, 
| to the days, indeed, of Hereward the Wake, for 
| the name Howard is acorruption of Hereward.” 


Daily Mau. 
Herewarp, of course, was jocularly 





known as the ‘‘ Wake,’’ a corruption 
|for “* The Last of the English *’; and 
ithe yawning gap of acentury between 
{him and the first of the Frenchmen 
'has never been properly explained. 
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Mounted Officer. “ Aw—are you Tut West Rivixc?” 


Voice from the Ranks, “No! We're THE BLOoMIN’ BurFs—waLkiy’!” 
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HETTYQUETTE FOR THE 
VENERABLE. 

Tue advantage of the Atlantic 
cable and the electric current has 
never been better illustrated than by 
the fascinating and important mes- 
sages which have recently been sent 
to the London Press from New York 
with reference to the belated activi- 
ties of Mrs. Hetty Green, the sep- 
tuagenarian millionairess, who has 
suddenly become a world-power. 

Breakfast would not be breakfast 
without the ‘latest tidings of this 
aged but resolute lady, to whom the 
proverb, “It is never too late to 
mend or spend,’’ comes as an 
evangel. How she emerged from 
her obscure top-floor flat to live at 
the toniest New York hotel at a 
dollar a breath; how she decided 
that the time was ripe to give a 
dinner-party, and how one was 
arranged for her by the manager at 
four guitreas a head, éxtlusivé of the 
best clfnpagts (whatéver that may 
Be); how she Favieed ‘a tttmbéer of 





leaders of New York society, irre- 
spective of previous intimacy with 
them; how, apparently, they came; 
what she wore and what she said as 
she watched them eat and drink; 
how she went to a six-guinea course 
of beauty-renewing, and submitted 
her wrinkles to the mercies of the 
operator—this and much more has 
been flashed along the ocean’s bed 
for the last week or so, to the no 
small amusement of the fish en 
route, and to the great satisfaction of 
the British newspaper reader anxious 
to be well informed on the progress 
of the universe. 

And truly it is worth transmitting, 
for it is fine to see an old woman 
ashamed of the economy of her long 
life, and resolute in her attempt to 
remove the traces of time. Never 
was a poet less inspired than that one 
who wrote that old age is beautiful, 
Old age is, of course, nothing of the 
Kind, as we now know. The wise 
spare no pains to elimimate its signs. 
What old modern persoti would hesi- 
taté for a midnidtit if asked to choose 





between a face lined by years of life 
—years of joy and suffering, laughter 
and tears, in a word, experience—and 
a face smooth as a billiard ball? A 
good complexion is all, no matter 
what the vacuity accompanying it. 
And therefore we say all honour t 
Mrs. Hetty Green for her bold and 
public effort to devenerablize her 
countenance and go back on all her 
native prudence. 

A woman who has lived so long 
knows how to spend her money. She 
is beyond criticism. She knows 
what trust is fo be put in stories of 
the poor and their penury and want; 
she knows how much is talk and 
how little is fact; and knowing, who 
would dare to blamae her if at her 
age she spends four guineas a head 
en a banquet to total’strangers who 
eat a better meal every night? Cer- 
tainly not we. 

Long life to Mrs. Hetty GREEN, 
we say, atid may she grow younger 
every day and more generous, and 
may her friends become a8 numerous 
as the sarids of thie sea-shore! * 





—_ 
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FRIENDLY RELATIONS. 


Tue Tsar (to Kixc Epwarp). “DELIGHTFUL SEEING YOU AGAIN AFTER ALL THIS TIME. I 
SUPPOSE YOUR LABOUR PARTY WOULDN’T MIND OUR TALKING OVER A FEW FAMILY 
MATTERS ?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Extracted FroM THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, 
June 1.—Must be admitted that 
there is occasionally something infan- 
tile about the ways of the House of 
Commons. To-day set down for 
second reading of Budget Bill. If it 
were felt desirable or useful further 
to discuss subject here is the chance. 
But Tariff Reformers feel they 
baven’t had a look in lately. About 
time they knew, with such approach 
to precision as is possible, Prince 
Artuur’s latest views on the burning 
question. Accordingly amendment 
raising fiscal question is clapped on 
motion for second reading. 

Prince Artuur’s views promptly 
indicated by alteration of the amend- 
ment as first placed on paper by a 
private Member. Now confines itself 
to calling upon Government to in- 
crease resources of the Exchequer by 
‘‘ broadening the basis of taxation.’’ 
Thus toned down to comfortable note 
of vagueness, even Tommy Bow Les, 
jun., hereditary and unbending advo- 
cate of Free Trade, publicly an- 
nounces that he can vote for it. 
Voicing the desire of his reunited fol- 
lowers, Prince ARTHUR insists that 
one night’s sitting is insufficient as a 
safety-valve for the seething tide of 
passionate conviction that floods 
their souls. Premier pleads pressure 
of public business; finally relents, 





“Put me among the Earls, 
Put me-e among the Earls!” 


(Farewell to the Rt. Hon. George Whiteley, 
who resigns his seat and the post of Chief 
Ministerial Whip.) 








Tue Cutest Trout ts THe Fisca, Stream. 
“I'll make as many bubbles as you like, but I'm not taking any flies, thank you!” 


and debate will be continued to- 
morrow. 

Knowing these preliminaries, 
Fancy fills the benches with a host 
of stern foemen. Not an empty seat 
on either gide. Speeches punctuated 
with storm of cheering. Gane for- 
gotten. Amaryllis, accustomed to 
be toyed with in the shade of the 
Terrace, left in solitude and tears. 

Alack-a-day! what are the facts’ 
When Lauresce Harpy rose to move 
the amendment majority of those 
present with one accord hurried to- 
wards the door. Admirable speech 
delivered to empty benches. From 
this collapse House did not re- 
cover till, after dinner and 10 
o'clock, Luioyp-GrorGE interposed. 
At a quarter-past eight linger- 
ing decline almost arrested by 
sudden death. Courtuore on his 
legs addressing nine Members whose 
purpose in remaining obviously was 
to catch the Speaker's eye for the 
next turn. A count moved. Bells 
clanged; Whips wildly went forth 
in search of men to make up a 
quorum. The sands in the glass 
had fallen. The Speaker unselfishly 
added a moment’s grace. By this 
time the necessary forty were cap- 
tured and driven in. As soon as they 
were counted and a House made, 
they fled full soon (being the first of 
June), and bade the rest keep listen- 
ing to CourtHore as he wended his 





way through level agricultural dis- 
tricts, lamenting the increase of local 
taxation. 

‘Twas ever thus, Sark testifies. 
Nothing so ruinous to vitality of de- 
bate as attenuation through being 
stretched over two or more days. 
What might have been a more or less 
brisk discussion had it been confined 
to a day’s sitting turned out to be 
what is here feebly described. 

Business done.—Second reading of 
Budget Bill moved. 

Tuesday.—Debate on Tariff Re- 
form amendment to second reading 
of Budget Bill resumed. Brisked up 
blithely. Members realise that busi- 
ness really is beginning. Bonar Law 
opened fire with one of those closely- 
reasoned, sharply-pointed, forceful 
speeches that confirm his place on 
Front Opposition Bench as second 
only to his chief as a debater. The 
irony of his late Ministerial rank of 
Under Secretary as compared with 
some colleagues who bear the Cabinet 
mark grows sharper as the days pass. 
Ex-Ministry not so rich in ‘Jebsting 
power that it can afford to repeat a 
game which kept Joun O’Gonst in 
the background till he retired from 
the scene in disgust. 

Boyar Law's speech the only one 
of the brief series that had about it 
note of preparation. That inevitable 
since he had to lead off, replying 
chiefly to Lioyp-GeorGe’s stinging 
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speech that momentarily lifted the 
wet blanket weighing down yester- 
day's melancholy performance. For 
the rest, Winston, Prince ARTHUR, 
the Premier, delivered in succession 
purely debating speeches, necessarily 
extemporaneous. This the highest 
form of art. Also its most successful 
exposition. 

Coming to be a common-place to 
say that in his last speech Winston 
excelled himself. Certainly true of 
his unpremeditated discourse  to- 
night. For profound and accurate 
knowledge of the science of finance it 
was a revelation. WINsTOoN is 80 
habitually sprightly in manner, so 
ready, upon occasion so reckless, in 
speech, that it is (or was) the fashion 
to regard him as superficial. After 
to-night that reproach may not be 
heard. 

Prince Artuur, dexterous as usual 
when skating over thin ice of Fiscal 
Question. Earlier speakers from 
Treasury Bench insisted on enquiry | 
is to what was the meaning of the 
new phrase, more blessed than Meso- | 
potamia, ‘‘ broadening the basis of | 
taxation.’’ Prince Artuur not going | 
to spoil a good thing by explaining it. | 
Answered the question by asking | 
another. 

““How are you going to get — 
ten millions which will be wanted 
next year? You have taken a farth- 
ing off the Sugar Tax. I suppose | 
you are going to put it on again.’’ 

PremMiceR wound up debate in 
fine fighting speech. Caused a 
quiver of pained indignation to run 
through Opposition ranks by con- 
temptuously dismissing the amend- 
ment as ‘‘a hollow-sounding gene- 
rality about broadening the basis of 
taxation.’’ Supposed no one would 
refuse to give academic consent to 
the proposition that taxation be 
broadened. ‘‘ But what do you 
mean by broadening? In _ which 
direction ? ”’ 

Excitement culminated in the divi- 





sion, on which Ministers got a 
majority of nearly three to one. 
Business done. — Tariff Reform 


amendment rejected by 367 votes 
against 124; Budget Bill read a 
second time. 
Thursday.—Off for a 
holiday. Been reading 
Lucas’s ‘‘Memoir of Colonel 
Saunperson,”’ just published by 
Joun Murray. Lvucas was for a 
while Member for Portsmouth; en- 
joved opportunity of knowing Saun- 
DERSON inside the House as well as 
outside; has done well to bring to- 
gether some memories of a striking 
figure that strode the Parliamentary 


too-brief 
REGINALD 





stage these last twenty years, 


SAUNDERSON essentially a fighting 
man. When he rose to take part 
in debate instinctively drew him- 
self up in fighting attitude. De- 
lighted in stirring up with long pole 
his countrymen in Nationalist 
camp immediately opposite. Com- 
mented upon them and their con- 
duct with freedom no one else 
dare practise. They literally howled 
resentment; but in their heart 
of hearts they kept a place in 
which Saunperson was enshrined. 
He was, after all, an Irishman—an 








“ Instinctively drew himself up in fighting 
attitude.” 


(The late Col. Saunderson, M.P.) 


Irishman gone wrong. What a 
treasure he would have been to the 
party had he chanced to be born the 
son of a tenant instead of a landlord! 
In fierce volubility he would have 
outshone Joun Ditton. For stinging 
speech addressed to Chief Secretaries 
and the like, he would have beaten 
Banagher and Tim Hearty. Fortune 
ranged him on the side of the Saxon; 
his manner and method of speech 
remained racily Irish. 

Once in the stormy days of the 
Home Rule Bill a Nationalist at- 
tempted to win him over by pointing 
out how enactment of the measure 
woul:| make openings for Irishmen to 
come to the front in national affairs. 





“‘A man as popular as you,’’ he 
urged, “is sure to come to the top 
of the tree.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ hauled 
up by a rope round my neck.”’ 

Thus ready were his flashes of wit. 
In action he admitted that he was 
occasionally precipitate. In the free 
fight on the floor of the House of 
Commons which enlivened Com- 
mittee stage of second Home Rule 
Bill, an Irish Member was projected 
over SAuNDERSON’S shoulder on to his 
knee. Finding him there convenient 
he vigorously punched his head. Sub- 
sequently assumption of position 
favourable to such action turned out 
to be accidental. SAuNDERSON, soul 
of honour, felt compelled to explain 
to the House that ‘“the hon. gentle- 
man who flopped down on top of me 
had slipped and arrived there by 
accident.”’ 

All the same, his head had been 
punched—an achievement that re- 
mained irreparable. 

To a House often jaded with ver- 
bosity, aweary of the commonplace, 
SAUNDERSON’S interpositions in debate 
were like a brisk breeze from his be- 
loved sea vivifying a sultry atmo- 
sphere. An uncompromising foeman, 
a hard hitter, he won, and through 
successive Parliaments held, the 
position of one of the most popular 
members. 


Business done. — Adjourned for 
Whitsun recess. Back directly. 





THE AERO-DERBY. 


May 30, 2.15 p.m.—Arrive at Hur- 
lingham, to take part in the Inter- 
national Point-to-Point contest of the 
Aeronautical Federation, on, in, or 
under the good balloon Enchantress 
(sky-pilot Mr. Bucknatt). 

2.16.— Once safely within the 
grounds privately overhaul personal 
equipment. Find it quite a nice 
little lot, consisting inter alia of: 
mackintosh, camera, two extra films 
(had at last moment to jettison a 
second kodak), sketch-book, sheets of 
paper, three spare pencils, one piece 
of india-rubber, pocket-knife, brandy- 
flask (containing 50 per cent. of 
alcohol, and urgently recommended 
as restorative in case of broken neck), 
tooth-pick, small pocket looking-glass 
wherewith to extract flies out of eye, 
opera- glasses, card-case, postage 
stamps, post-cards, watch, compass, 
bunch of keys, telegram forms (one 
reply-paid for anxious journalist), 
match-box, pipe, tobacco-pouch, 
cigarette-case (all these last taboo 
during the contest), small atlas of the 
British Isles, two loose sheets on 4 
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TRIALS OF A FISHERMAN.—NO. 3. 
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’ . M “ ~ . Te ew ” : 
Extract from the Diary of a beginner. —- AFTER ALL, THEY SAY A PUNT IN A QUIET BACKWATER, WITH A NICE LUNCH IN A HAMPER, TAKES 
A LOT OF BEATING.” (Later entry.) FounD IT WASN'T ALL THAT IT’S REPRESENTED TO BE.” 








larger scale, map of London, two 
pieces of chocolate, handkerchief, 
evening paper with diagram of 
balloon-park and list of starters, 
sovereign purse, loose cash, pair of 
gloves, piece of string (recommended 
by home authority as indispensable 


in an accident), Aero Club badge and | 


ticket, also a complete suit of 
clothes. Thought it better not to 
tell skipper about all of these, or he 
might treat them as ballast. Did 
not, however, take a bridge pack, 
life-belt, parachute, or half a tree, 
like competitor No. 31. 

2.45.— Destination announced— 
Burchett’s Green, near Maidenhead, 
twenty-seven miles west 4 north, or 
points to that effect. Takes a bit of 
finding on the chart. Foreigners 
much intrigued. Air thick with 
French. 

3.0.—‘‘ Weighed up’”’ in car— 
pilot, first mate, young lady pas- 
senger, and self, or 5 cwt. of aero- 
nauts, eleven, 40-lb. ballast bags, 
and 7 cwt. of basket and tackle. 


With the aid of six able-bodied En- | from feeling lonesome. 


gineers we gracefully, at 


8.15—Take the mat in the arena,'dressed a mass meeting of them. | tempting grass-plot. 


doing a little push-as-push-can with | Opened a bottle of hock, and toasted 
another competitor on the way. |Fraxk Butver and Col. Carper in 
3.20.—Take Lord Roserts, Lord | the offing. Grew quite chatty with 
Montacu, and Mr. Watntace, the | one or two near neighbours, especi- 
starters, with a wild snapshot. Band|ally the young Belgian sportsman 
plays ‘‘ Britannia Rules the Skies,’’ | M. Greetz, single-handed in his baby 
as, at Roitelet. He entented with us a few 
3.21—We take a lift, and distribute | yards off, and said he was out of 
half a bag of ballast on heads of | lest—could we chuck him a handful? 
spectators. ,;and was busy shedding parts of his 
3.40.—Over Putney, where we fear | trail-rope, his anchor, and bits of 
the population will develop balloon-| his clothing. Wished him “bon 
necks through trying to get a worm’s- | terrissage,’’ which he achieved later 
eye view of the gas-bags in the haze.|on with fourth place for ‘‘ the little 
Buses take the bit between their) wren.’’ Most of the crowd going 
teeth and career madly in our wake. |S. W. except one on a better course 
3.50. — Climbing upstairs over|to the N., whom we disliked exceed- 
Richmond Park in search of condu-| ingly for five minutes. 
cive current. Signals of frantic re-| 5.30.—Plumb over the Long Walk, 
latives fail to attract our attention,| Windsor. Not being etiquette to call 
absorbed with compass, aneroid, and |on the Kine perpendicularly, we pass 
statoscope. on and lose our way in a mist, 
4.30.—Hear local cuckoo near| 6.0.—Let out trail-rope and re- 
Staines at height of 6,500 feet, and | hearse descending drill. Hang on to 
get above an Aristophanic Cloudland. | ropes overhead, bend knees, balance 
Spectacle of twenty balloons dotted | on tip-toes, and in this dignified atti- 
about at all heights saves one|tude propitiate Mother Earth not to 
With a five-| give us a nasty jar. 
have ad-| 6.20.—Pilot and mate select a 
Ripping-valve 





mile megaphone, could 
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fails to act (the only thing that 
wasn tripping). Dodge a tree, take six 
bumps and a ditch-leap, and finally, 
after prolonged ‘* valving,’’ land in a 
turnip-field, four miles from the 
mark, but conveniently near a 
hospitable brewery and country 
house. Posse of rustics, headed by 
village blacksmith, who declares he 
has lifted a three-ton gun in his time, 
help pack the slowly deflating bag, 
and consent to drink our health at 
the nearest inn. 

10 p.m.—Return to a highly cor- 
diale and Franco-British supper at 
the Automobile Club, and so home, 
somewhat inflated. 

ZiGzaG. 





THE LOVE SONG. 

(It is said that the men of to-day are far less 
passionate in their love-making than their 
ancestors. | 

I Love you, or at least I think 

That very possibly I do; 
In common honesty I shrink 
From statements not precisely 
true, 
But still it’s safe to say 1’m pretty 
fond of you. 


I cannot swear a mighty oath 
To worship blindly till I die, 
In fact I should be rather loath 
To form so very rash a tie, 
Unless I knew a most substantial 
reason why. 


I shall not, with a valiant air, 
Pour out my life-blood for your 
good, 
Nor even boastfully declare 
That if I had the chance I would, 
Because, to tell the truth, I hardly 
think I should. 


No knightly deeds have I to do, 
And no impassioned words to 


Bay ; 
Still, I should like to marry you, 
If you will tell me that I may, 
And also kindly name the most con- 
venient day. 


I can’t explain the thing, you 
know 
(They used to tell us Love was 
blind), 
But since it happens to be so 
Forgive my weakness, and be 
kind, 
Or if you 're not that way disposed— 
well, never mind! 





“ After securing a lead of 155 on the first 
innings, Somerset were dismissed at the end of 
the day in an hour and a half for the paltry 
score of 77, and were thus defeated by an 
innings and 75 runs.”—The Scotsman. 


Truly the uncertainty of cricket is 
becoming more proverbial than ever. 





A SHORT LIFE AND A MERRY. 


Tuesk June nights make warm 
work for a figure like Falstaff’s. I 
envied him his ducking much more 
than the hot drink with which he 
pretended to revive himself, and I 
hope they gave him more ice in the 
interval than I could pick up at the 
bar of His Majesty’s. Mr. TREE was 
in very brave form. He was looking 
much stouter than when I saw him 
last, and I thought that even his voice 
had put on weight. He was very 
happy in his part, and played it with 


i 





Tue Revival or Fastarr. 
Mr. Tree. 


a fine rotundity. Perhaps the char- 
acter that went best with the weather 
was that of Slender, whose humour 
seemed thin to the point of transpar- 
ence—no blame to Mr. QUARTERMAINE. 

Mr. Fisner Warte’s Shallow was 
a most delectable performance; and 
Miss Cicety Ricwarps impersonated 
Mistress Ford with great naturalness, 
laughing as people laugh who simply 
can't help it. Miss ELten Terry, as 
the other Merry Wife, entered with 
such heartiness into the spirit of her 
scenes that her disregard of the exact 
letter of them seemed to matter very 
little. Indeed, the whole company 
played as if they were enjoying the 
game, and thera were even times 
when their merriment threatened to 
communicate itself to an audience 
(third night) that was dull beyond the 
average. 

Several pleasant pieces of rough- 
and-tumble work, not actually 
ordered by the book, were thrown in 
gratuitously, and nobody seemed to 





be trying to save himself; but then, 
of course, they all knew that they 
were in for a very short run. 

O. S. 





THE FIGURE-HEAD OF THE 
PRESS. 

I was about to enter the King’s 
Cross tube station last Wednesday 
morning, when I accidentally knocked 
my, bag against a man on the foot- 
path. I apologised. ‘‘ Don’t men- 
tion it,’’ he said; then he continued: 
** Let ’s see; 14 a minute for 12 hours 
a day is roughly 10,000 a day, isn’t 
it? With the same number to-mor- 
row, and double the number on 
Friday, and double again on Satur- 
day, that makes 80,000, I think.”’ 
I did not deny it; but I am not 
certain in my own mind to this day. 
‘“‘Then multiply by the ten largest 
Stations in London, and you get 

“I follow you there,’’ 1 said; 
** but- 9 

‘* That ’s another 5s. for me,’’ he 
said, with a light in his eye. 

He was a quaint little figure, with 
a bulging forehead on which his fin- 
gers played as he made his calcula- 
tions; and a foot-rule stuck out of 
one pocket and an exercise book out 
of another. 

“* How does it make 5s.?’’ I asked; 
for it seemed to me that 800,000 of 
anything should come to more than 
that. 

Then he told me. He was the 
man I have longed to meet—the 
man who tells us that the German 
EmpPEROR’s moustache, if in one long 
hair instead of many short ones, 
would go five times round the Im- 
perial waist, and things like that. 
** | make calculations,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
sell them to a Press Agency for 5s. 
each. You see, you are the seventh 
person starting on his Whitsuntide 
holidays who has passed me in a 
minute; probably there were seven 
who went into the station at the 
other side in the same time. That 
gives 14—and you observed how I 
calculated the total Whitsuntide 
exodus from London.”’ 

** But I am not going away at all— 
I am going down to the British 
Museum,’’ I said. 

‘*That doesn’t matter; very likely 
there were eight on the other side 
of the station. Anyway, there is no 
need to be particular to one or two 
when dealing in thousands. I have 
been fearfully busy at the Shepherd's 
Bush Exhibition. It took me over 
an hour and a-half to measure the 
thousands of miles of electric wiring *’ 





(and he patted his foot-rule affec- 
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tionately). ‘* The 24 miles of road- 
way were easier. I had to walk 
about a mile in tracing the wiring, 
and then feeling that I had not 
covered a twentieth of the ground I 
soon arrived at the estimate of 24 
miles. I found it very difficult to 
give with anything like accuracy the 
numbers of people who are thinking 
f coming from all parts of the world 
—excepting in the case of New Zea- 
land, where I had information to 
help me, for I heard some months 
ago that two friends of my cousin are 
likely to come from there. 

‘Yes, I am very successful. I 
don’t claim to be infallible, but I 
have never had one of my calcula- 
tions disputed. I may not always 
be right, but I’m hanged if anybody 
can prove 1’m wrong. That is where 
I score.’’ And the little fellow 
chuckled as he wished me good day. 

As I came from the Museum at 
lunchtime, the placard of an even- 
ing paper caught my eye. 

““WuitsunTIDE Exopus: 
800,000 Leavina Lonpon.”’ 





THE ETON ROSCIUS. 
REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS. 


Tue emergence at Eton of a boy 
actor, to whose colossal genius the 
Headmaster has borne such thrilling 
testimony in The Daily Mail, has 
created the greatest possible excite- 
ment in Maiden Lane and other re- 
sorts of the histrionic profession. 

Interviewed by Mr. Punch’s repre- 
sentative in the palatial duomo of 
his theatre, Mr. Tree complained in 
accents of the most pathetic intona- 
tion of the unfair competition which 
Eton threatened to exercise with his 
Dramatic School. ‘‘ There are,”’ 
said Mr. Trer, ‘* 1,100 boys at Eton, 
and I understand that Canon 
LYTTELTON is confident that, under 
the régime which he has now intro- 
duced—viz., Delsartean gymnastics, 
hypodermic massage of the cerebel- 
lum, Boole-work, Pestalozzian sol- 
feggi, and accordeon-pleated hygienic 
flannel trousers—he will be able to 
turn out at least fifty boys yearly 
who are histrionically capable de 
fout.”’ *‘ But,’’ queried Mr. Punch’s 
representative, ‘‘ at least your school 
has the common advantage over Eton 
that it provides for the instruction of 
actresses as well.’’ ‘‘The advan- 
tage,’ replied Mr. Tree, “ will 
cease to exist next year, when, as I 
have been credibly informed, a Bill 
will be introduced into the Commons, 
at the express instigation of the 
Headmaster, to reorganise Eton on 
the basis of co-education, and con- 
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vert it into an gnnexe of the new 
National Theatre, with Mr. Bovr- 
culer as Director of Dramatic De- 
portment.”’ 

Dr. JaEGeER, the celebrated sanitary 
sartorialist, who courteously received 
our representative in his antiseptic 
sanctum, expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at the new departure. 
‘*Eton is going ahead,’’ said the 
Doctor, ‘‘ by leaps and bounds, under 
the sagacious yet enlightened guid- 
ance of the new Headmaster. For- 
merly it was a case of ‘ great cry and 
little wool.’ Now it is ‘ great cry, 
LytTTELTon, and all wool.” The hygi- 
enic drama has a tremendous future. 
And has anyone realised the comic 
possibilities of a vegetarian panto- 
mime or a sanitary extravaganza? ”’ 

Mr. Gray, the late leader of the 
Manchester unemployed, who 
marched to Windsor and addressed 
the Eton boys, was naturally de- 
lighted by the courageous and en- 
gaging venture of the Headmaster. 
‘* No man is fit to be a Socialist, no 
man can touch the great heart of the 
people who can’t act a bit,’’ said Mr. 
Gray. ‘“‘ Look at Vicror Grayson. 
Look at me. If I wasn’t myself I'd 
like to be GeorGe ALEXANDER. Think 
of a whole school of Georce ALEx- 
ANDERS! Why, the mere thought of 
it is a tonic that tunes up the nation 
to concert pitch.”’ 

Mr. Mayer, the impresario respon- 
sible for introducing so many French 
companies to London, stated that the 
situation was radically affected, not 
to say bouleversée, by the Etonian 





prodigy, whose Parisian accent, ac- 
cording to the Headmaster, was won- 
derfully good. Mr. Mayer added 
that he had never seen Garrick or 
Miss Exizaseru Asquitn, but from 
what the Headmaster said it was 
evident that they were not in the 
same class with his illustrious pupil. 

Mr. Fuietcuer, the famous Ameri- 
can authority on diet and deglutition, 
has cabled his profound satisfaction 
with the Headmaster of Eton for 
estabiishing the intimate relation be- 
tween digestion and the drama upon 
a firm basis. 

Further inquiries at Eton on Satur- 
day last revealed the gratifying facts 
that Cnirawin had accepted the 
post of Professor of Elocution, and 
that houses had been offered to Mr. 
Frep Kerr, Mr. Epmunp Gwenxy, 
and Mr. Wikre Barn. It was also 
announced that the Headmaster had 
discovered in the person of the Hon. 
Pomeroy BLANby, a prominent mem- 
ber of the eleven, the greatest bass 
singer since LaBLacne. His voice is 
of extraordinary volume, and the 
Headmaster stated that he was far 
and away the greatest boy bass he 
had ever heard. His voice produc- 
tion is absolutely perfect, and as 
he is one of the driest Dry Bobs éver 
turned out at Eton, his future career 
will be watched by the Headmaster 
and other dispassionate critics with 
the keenest interest. As the Head- 
master puts it, “If I can produce 
only one Lasiacne and one Sims 
Reeves every year [ ahall not have 
laboured in vain.’' 
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old pagan ancestor of mine, WULFERCESTER, King of 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Mercia, in the seventh century.”’ 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) From such height of ancestry he looked with scorn on 


common men. In the course of his reading he found Scorr 
The Alien Sisters (Smirn, ELpEr) are Ruth Tem-|<« tedious,’’ JANE AUSTEN ~ - poor creature,’’ DIcKENs 
pleton, daughter of Sir Raymond, and Rose, who takes | « frequently but caricature,” Bunwer Lytton “a 
the surname of her mother, De Winton. Coincidence, | clown,”’ perhaps the last reproach one would have ex- 
that dauntless romantic intriguer, has’ enabled Mrs. pected to hear cast upon him. He employed the same ' 
DeaRMER to bring them together, and she has further| freedom of expression in reference to certain men and | 
re mplicated their relationship by making one the fiancée events in his public and professional life. The result was | 
and the other the mistress of Hugh Templeton, Sir| that he shocked and disgusted people, being in the end 
Raymond's heir. I was disappointed in Hugh. He} disbarred, disbenched. For a while the idol of the nio}, 
started as the brilliant accomplished scoundrel, for} then forsaken, he died within a fortnight of his defeat at 
whom one retains a sneaking affection, but he degene- | the poll in a borough which, immediately after the close 
rated into a stage-villain, and finally faded out! of the Tichborne Trial, had carried him in triumph to the 
like a Phlizz. I think he went into Parliament| House of Commons. In its sadness the story reaches 
or something equally dull. But the two heroines (of | the depths of tragedy. 
whom I prefer Rose) are admirably well defined, and_| 
the scenes which occur in Cornwall and Yorkshire should) Mr. Crewe’s Career (MAcMILLAN), by Winston 
make some of the large pen- ————————————__ a CHURCHILL, was nearly as 
owners in those provinces meteoric as the rise of the 
look to their preserves. other Winston CuHuRcHILL, 
Then, again, Mrs. DrarmMer whose life-story still remains 
gives you a lot of value for to be written. Perhaps, 
your money: she has put a when the public demand for 
whole anthology of quotations a biography of the English 
at the beginning of her statesman becomes too in- 
chapters, and every now and sistent to be ignored, the 
then a lady named Monica American author will oblige 
Holden goes off to her room by taking on the job. “ The 
and writes a few philosophi- Career of Winston Churchill, 
cal reflections in her birthday by Winston CuHuRcHILL,” 
book, which are very like a should have a fallacious at- 
Greek chorus, and almost as traction for the general. But 1 
hard to construe unprepared. must keep my eyes in the 
I gather from this novel, boat, and return to Mr. 
what I had long suspected to Crewe, which I do with all 
be the case, that men, on the the pleasure in the world, for 
whole, are a bad lot; the though I don’t much care for 
difficulty seems to be that Mr. Crewe himself, and am 
women are now and then the as bewildered by the mys- 
same. Considering the awk- teries of American State poli- 
wardness of the problem she tics as a Bank Holiday trip- 
tackles, Mrs. DEARMER is cer- : per in Hampton Court maze; 
tainly to be congratulated. but I do like the spirit of the 
But why does she say (on THE LATEST LION. book, which is dedicated to 
page 120), ‘‘ During the con- _—_——— —— —- ‘“‘ the men who in every State 
versation dinner had progressed silently to the end of the Union are engaged in the struggle for purer poli- 
—__—_————_—— itics.’" The real hero, Austen Vane, a young lawyer who 
Miss ARABELLA Keneazy has performed a filial duty in | stands as the emblem of that struggle, is a ripper. The 
preparing the Memoirs of Edward Vaughan Kenealy | State to which he belongs is run entirely in the interests 
(Lone). She has been assisted in her task by discovering | of the Imperial railroad, and his father, Hilary Vane, as 
among her father’s papers several chapters of autobio- the Railroad's chief counsel, has the control of all the 
graphy and some pages of diaries. In these Dr. | State legislation and all its official patronage. And Austen 
KENEALY stands exposed with a thoroughness and sim- | happens to love not only his father but also Miss Flint, 
plicity which would have been cruel in any other writer. | the Railroad President’s daughter, a no less charming 
In an early entry in the diary he heartily prays: ‘‘Oj|person than himself. To oppose his father and 
God, suffer me not to be prudent.’’ Never since in- Flint, and yet keep the affection of the one and 
vocations were first uplifted was prayer so bounteously | win the ps and the daughter of the other, 
answered. Kengaty had in him some flashes of the |is a fairly stiff proposition. But with the help of Mr. 
divine fire of genius. He was a scholar of rare attain- | Winston Cuurcui.t he triumphantly solves it, whereas 
ments. Had he only been endowed with a modicum of | Crewe, the sham reformer, comes a cropper, just when 
common sense he would have been a great man. For | he seems about to step into the Presidential chair. For 
an Irishman he was phenomenally lacking in the sense | Sie and many other reasons I find Mr. Crewe’s Career 
of humour. Dominated by superlative vanity, this lack | very enjoyable book. 
of a national characteristic was largely responsible for | 
his gigantic failure. In small affairs it led him to the} «‘There is no more ideal house for a ball than Bute Lodge, Regent's 
conviction, set forth with circumstance, that he was)! Park. The gardens are close to the Zoo, from whence the roaring of 
of royal lineage. In his thirty-sixth year he writes in his | the lions may be distinctly heard.” —Dumfries Courier. 
diary, ‘‘ Walked to Wulfercester’s Castle, built by an!Thus drowning the Merry Widow waltz. 
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